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Curator McElroy Accepts 
Position in Ohio 


Thomas P. McElroy, Jr., the Sanc- 
tuary’s Curator since its inception 
eleven years ago, has recently resigned 
to accept a position with the National 
Audubon Society. His new assignment 
will have to do with the management 
of the Aullwood Nature Center in Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mr. McElroy will assume the 
duties of his new assignment on May 
1, but his wife and children plan to re- 
main in Mystic until the close of the 
current school year. 


It is the desire of the Sanctuary 
Board of Trustees to appoint Mr. Mc- 
Elroy’s successor so that he may report 
for duty here about the middle of June. 
The wife of the newly appointed cura- 
tor will assume the duties of hostess 
for the Denison Homestead. 


The Aullwood Nature Center has 
been recently acquired by the National 
Audubon Society. It consists of 70 acres 
of land near Dayton, Ohio. It is to be 
developed as a nature education center 
for children. Miss Dorothy Treat, of 
the National Audubon Society staff, 
will be in charge of the educational 
program. Resident teachers will assist 
with this work. The Center is currently 
undergoing physical improvements 
with the formal opening and dedication 
scheduled for this fall. A remodeled 
building will house lecture and projec- 
tion rooms, museum, offices, ete. A 
number of new residences are being 
built to house staff members. 


Change in Membership 
Expiration Date 


At the last meeting of the Sanctuary 
Board of Trustees it was voted to have 
all memberships expire one year from 
the date of joining. All memberships 
‘ would be extended to the end of the 
month in which they would normally 
expire. For example. a person joining 
the Sanctuary during the first week in 
May, 1957 would be paid in full through 
May 31, 1958. Previously, all member- 
ships expired at the end of our fiscal 
year on June 30. Every new member 
is now assured of a full year’s member- 
ship for his initial fee. 


See “Membership’—Page 2 
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Spring Field Trips Will Start Sunday, May 5 


Sanctuary to Open May 14 


The Sanctuary will open officially on 
May 14. At this time the trails and mu- 
seum will be opened to the _ public. 
Hours will be from 1:00 p.m. until 
4:30 p.m. daily with the exception of 
Mondays when it will be closed. 


Adele Erisman in Charge 


From the time the Sanctuary opens 
on May 14 until the time the new cura- 
tor assumes his duties in June, activi- 
ties at the Sanctuary will be under the 
leadership of Adele Erisman. Mrs. 
Erisman is well known to most of us. 
She is a very capable field naturalist. 
Her main duty during this interim will 
be to serve as a guide and field trip 
leader for visiting school groups, youth, 
and adult organizations. Teachers and 
others desiring to schedule guided ac- 
tivities during this time should call the 
Sanctuary (JE fferson 6-9248) either in 
the afternoon or evenings. Appoint- 


ments can also be made by writing di- 
rectly to the Sanctuary as in the past. 


Undoubtedly, when the new curator 
assumes his duties in June arrange- 
ments will be made to extend the Sanc- 
tuary hours. 


Special Notice to Members, 
Teachers, and Group Leaders 


Sanctuary Opens to the public— 
May 14th. 


Hours—1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
daily except Mondays. 


Leadership—Adele Erisman. Mrs. 
Erisman will be in charge during 
the above hours and available to 
lead guided tours and field trips. 


To schedule your visit—Phone 
Mystic, JEfferson 6-9248 in the 
afternoon or evenings. Or write di- 
rectly to the Sanctuary at Mystic, 
Conn. 


Following you will find a list of the 
field trips scheduled for the month of 
May. We have endeavored to include 
all necessary details here to avoid the 
expense of further mailings. This is 
the only mailed notice you will get 
concerning these trips, so keep it in a 
prominent place and plan to join us 
on these trips. All trips are open to 
members and their invited friends. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5—The home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Eastman, Shewville 
Road, Ledyard. Time—7:00 a.m. This 
will be a bird trip led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eastman. In addition, you will have a 
chance to observe new plantings de- 
signed to attract birds and to see an 
active bird-banding station. To get 
there, take Iron Street out of Ledyard 
Center. Go to the first stop sign, cross 
directly over this road and take the 
next road to your right. This will be 
Shewville Road and the Eastmans’ 
home will be the first house on your 
right. Drive in the driveway where you 
will find ample parking space. 


SUNDAY, MAY 12 — Mitchell’s 
Woods, New London. Time —7:00 a.m. 
Last year’s trip to Mitchell’s Woods 
was so successful that there have been 
requests to again include this area on 
our schedule. It is an excellent spot for 
migrating warblers and other land 
birds. We will meet at the tennis courts 
at Mitchell’s Woods, Montauk Avenue, 
New London. Mrs. Maynard Peterson 
and Mrs. K. Barry Dench will act as 
leaders for this trip. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19—Desire Parker’s 
Place in Poquetanuck. Time—2:30 p.m. 
Miss Parker’s land is some of the most 
interesting to be found in this area. In 
addition to open fields and shrub areas, 
there are rolling hills covered with 
good stands of pine, hemlocks, and 
mixed hardwoods. It borders. the 
Thames River and affords opportunity 
for the observation of water birds. This 
will be primarily a plant and wildflower 
trip but bird observations will naturally 
be included. To get there, proceed to 
the center of the little village of Poque- 
tanuck. Just opposite the small grocery 

See “Field Trip’—Page 2 
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A Message to All Members 
By Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. 


As noted elsewhere in this bulletin, 
I have recently resigned my position 
as Curator of the Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary to accept a position with the 
National Audubon Society. My new as- 
signment will have to do with the man- 
agement of the Society’s newly ac- 
quired Aullwood Nature Center in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my warmest thanks and sin- 
cerest appreciation to the many mem- 
bers and friends who have worked and 
cooperated with me so faithfully dur- 
ing these past eleven years. Without 
such continued interest and coopera- 
tion the Sanctuary could not have ac- 
quired any degree of success. 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
virtually stands alone as a unique com- 
munity endeavor in behalf of conserva- 
tion education. It is an organization of 
which any community should be justly 
proud. It is an existing example, or 
results of a community’s desire to do 
something tangible in the cause of con- 
servation. As many of you know, these 
results were not always easily ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that here we have a functioning orga- 
nization doing something about one of 
the urgent needs of our time. 


I am sure that my successor will 
bring to you new ideas and new in- 
spiration for the job that lies ahead. I 
am equally sure that you will extend 
to him the same hospitality and co- 
operation enjoyed by me these past 
years. In closing, I can but wish you 
for you are the Sanctuary, every suc- 
cess in your future plans and endeav- 
ors. I do so with the utmost confidence 
knowing that all you need is a firm 
belief in what you are doing and the 
enthusiasm to put it into action. 


Field Trip 


(Continued from Page One) 


store you will see a hard-surfaced road 
leading in a southerly direction. A sign 
pointing to Aljen Heights will put you 
on the right road. Follow this road in 
a southerly direction, past the Aljen 
Heights development, until you come to 
a white farm gate on your right. This 
is slightly less than a mile from the 
village. Drive through the gateway to 
the farm house. Mr. Russell Waldo and 
Miss Parker will serve as trip leaders. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26 — Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Time—2:00 p.m. 
This will be a general field trip includ- 
ing birds, spring wild flowers, and 
plants. The trip will start from the 
Sanctuary parking lot at 2:00 p.m. 
Adele Erisman will lead. 


Membership 
(Continued from Page One) 


The Board believed that this change 
would make it easier for the Member- 
ship Committee to conduct a more vig- 
orous and continuous membership cam- 
paign. It will also make it easier for 
you, as individual members, to invite 
your friends to become members of the 
Sanctuary. 

Most of our current members will 
not be effected by this change as their 
memberships will continue to expire on 
June 30 of each year. Why not take im- 
mediate advantage of this change and 
invite a friend to become a member 
now. They will enjoy the field trips and 
activities planned for this spring and 
summer. 


Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge 


Issue Resolved 


The long controversy of public vs. 
military use of the Wichita Mountains 
National Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma 
has been resolved at a top-level meet- 
ing between the Departments of In- 
terior and Army with spokesmen from 
national conservation organizations. 


The  precedent-shattering meeting 
took place in the office of Ross L. Leff- 
ler, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Fish and Wildlife on Wednesday, 
February 27. The meeting brings to an 
end the Army’s attempts over a period 
of several years to get complete con- 
trol of 10,700 acres of the unique na- 
tional wildlife refuge for expansion of 
its firing range at the adjacent Fort 
Sill Artillery and Guided Missile Cen- 
ter. 

A principal point of issue, that of 
vesting title to a large part of the ref- 
uge in the Army, and closing it to the 
public, aroused a national storm of pro- 
test which found conservationists 
across the country backing the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in its refusal to 
bow to the Army’s wishes. Prior to this 
recent meeting, the Army had been in- 
sisting on outright ownership of the 
refuge land. All efforts of the Interior 
Department to seek a settlement which 
would have protected the wildlife, re- 
creational and scenic values of the ref- 
uge were refused. In the final settle- 
ment, however, the refuge values are 
protected fully and the Army now will 
accept a cooperative agreement permit- 
ting them to use as a buffer zone only 
a narrow strip of about 3,600 acres 
across the southern part of the refuge. 


Do you have your bluebird boxes 
cleaned and up? Bluebirds are start- 


ing their first nests now. For best re- 
sults, put the boxes on a post 5 to 8 
feet above the ground, preferably in 
the open. 


Highlights of 22nd 
North American 


Wildlife Conference 


Nearly 1,500 international authorities 
on renewable natural resources man- 
agement, conservation administrators, 
biologists, outdoor writers and sports- 
men attended the 22nd North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference that was held 
March 4-6 in the Hotel Statler of Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute, sponsor of this 
large annual meeting. Represented in 
the registered attendance were con- 
ferees from the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Mexico, Norway and England. 


The theme of this year’s conference 
was “Conservation Is Everyone’s Busi- 
ness.” Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
National Academy of Science, presided 
as chairman of the opening general 
session. He was assisted by Dr. Maurice 
W. Goddard, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters. Participating in a discussion of 
the topic, “The Professions’ Stake in 
Conservation,’ were Alan T. Water- 
man, director, National Science Foun- 
dation; Lloyd E. Partain, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; Right Reverend Rob- 
ert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Con- 
necticut; William F. Schulz, Jr., profes- 
sor of law, University of Pittsburgh; 
and Arthur S. Adams, president Amer- 
ican Council of Education. 


Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, was chairman of the 
second general session. Assisting Hoyt 
was Lawrence W. Rathbun, forester of 
the Society of Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. The theme of this 
session, “The Public’s Stake in Con- 
servation,’ was discussed by Under 
Secretary of the Interior, Hatfield Chil- 
son, appearing in place of Fred A. Sea- 
ton, Secretary of Interior who was ill; 
Claude A. Mahoney, Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Mrs. John G. Lee. 
president, League of Women Voters of 
the U. S.; Andrew J. Biemiller, legis- 
lative director, A.F.L.-C.I1.0.; and James 
M. Lambie, Jr., special assistant in the 
Office of President Eisenhower. 


“Waterfowl Potentials,” was the dis- 


cussion theme of the closing general 
session. Chairman Thomas L. Kimball, 
director of the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department, was assisted by P. 
W. Schneider, director of the Oregon 
Game Commission. Speakers at this 
session were Ross L. Leffler, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife; Dr. J. H. Shaeffer, chairman, 
North and South Dakota Emergency 
Conservation Committee; L. G. Mac- 
Namara, superintendent of wildlife 
management, New Jersey Division of 
Fish and Game; George X. Sand, presi- 
dent, Florida Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion; and George A. Selke, Commis- 
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sioner, Minnesota Department of Con- 


servation. 
Also conducted throughout the three- 


day meeting were six technical ses- 


sions devoted to specific problems in 
all phases of renewable natural re- 
sources management. Dr. Justin W. 
Leonard, assistant deputy director, 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
closed the international conference 
with an appraisal of the general and 
technical sessions and commented on 
the significant trends and probable de- 
velopments. On Tuesday evening, 
March 5, about 900 persons gathered 
in the Statler’s Presidential Room for 
the annual conference banquet. 

Each of the nearly 60 papers, the 
discussions that followed, and _ the 
names of all conference registrants 
were recorded and will appear in the 
printed Transactions of the 22nd North 
American Wildlife Conference. Copies 
will be available upon publication at 
cost from the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


Fires That Burn 
In the Spring ! 
Spring burning may be the easiest 
way of removing dead litter, but like 
burning down the barn to get rid of 
termites, it is not the best way. Burn- 
ing is as out-of-date and as devastating 
to soil fertility as straight-furrow plow- 
ing in hill country. 


SPRING BURNING DOES NOT... 

Control Weeds. Weed seeds already 
are in the soil and burning makes an 
ideal seedbed for the weed crop. 

Improve the Grass Stand. Green grass 
coming in on bare, blackened ground 
merely looks greener. Burning reduces 
yields as much as 50 to 70 per cent. 

SPRING BURNING DOES... 

Encourage Weeds by providing an 
ideal seedbed and by reducing compe- 
tition of grasses. 

Reduce Grass Yields. Experiments 
show that winter and spring burning 
reduce yields the following year. 

Destroy Nesting Cover. Early burn- 
ing reduces areas where birds can nest. 

Destroy Bird and Animal Nests. Burn- 
ing in May and June destroys nests, 
eggs and young. Adults often are 
caught by the flame. 

Destroy Winter Cover. Tall grass 
areas, especially around marsh borders, 
give birds and animals protection from 
winter storms. Burning drives the in- 


@ habitants from these areas or kills 


them. 

If you are a confirmed spring burner, 
try leaving a patch of unburned land 
in your fields and compare the grass 
stand on this area with that of a burned 
area of the same size. 

KEEP THE SOURCE OF YOUR 
WEALTH IN THE GROUND—DON’T 
LET IT GO UP IN SMOKE! 


(from Conn. Wildlife Conservation Bulletin) 
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Conservation Project 


Needs Support 


Recently an opportunity has arisen 
to preserve in perpetuity a beautiful 
wooded valley, in the heart of which 
nestles a seven acre lake and adjacent 
to it one of the finest northern bogs in 
Connecticut. The Natural Areas Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Park and 
Forest Association, which has as its ob- 
jective the preservation of representa- 
tive, undisturbed areas throughout the 
State, has recently arranged to pur- 
chase the lake, the bog and about 250 
acres of the surrounding country which 
is forested with fine stands of hemlock, 
white pine, and northern hardwoods. 

The lake, known as Beckley Pond, is 
situated in the town of Norfolk. It is 
proposed that this splendid Natural 
Area be named in honor of the late 
Senator, Robert C. Walcott, a former 
resident of the town. This is especially 
appropriate in view of the Senator’s 
distinguished record in the field of con- 
servation. 


The present owner, Mr. Victor Toil- 
lon, desirous of seeing the area pre- 
served in its natural state, indicated his 
willingness to accept an offer of $20,000 
—~a figure substantially lower than that 
made by others interested in acquiring 
the property. This proposal was then 
presented to the Nature Conservancy, 
the national organization promoting 
the Natural Areas program all over 
the country. The Conservancy author- 
ized the establishment of a Beckley 
Bog Committee of the Nature Conserv- 
ancy and the negotiation of a contract 
to purchase the Toillon property. 


After the Nature Conservancy has 
title to the property free and clear of 
all encumbances, it is hoped to deed the 
land to the State of Connecticut to be 
administered as a Natural Area by the 
State Park and Forest Commission. 
Legal restrictions with respect to ad- 
ministration of the property would be 
established at the time of transfer. 

The Natural Areas Committee of the 
Forest and Park Association has been 
looking for the best example of a 
spruce bog to include in its State pro- 
gram. The Beckley Bog appears to be 
ideally suited for this purpose. The 
flora includes black spruce, tamarack, 
and a wide diversity of shrubs and 
herbs typical of the bog heath. Among 
these are a number of fascinating in- 
sectivorous plants such as the pitcher 
plant and the sundew. The heath is in- 
vading the open water of the pond as a 
floating mat and is traversed by a slow 
stream. Both of these factors insure 
the perpetuation of the bog habitat for 
centuries to come. In addition, un- 
touched lakes such as Beckley Pond 
are becoming increasingly rare in Con- 
necticut owing to all kinds of pressure 
arising from our rapidly expanding 
population, and it is appropriate to in- 
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clude this kind of natural feature in 
our program. 

Additional funds are needed to com- 
plete this project on time. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Mr. William 
Niering, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don. They will be greatly appreciated. 


Things You May Not Know 


The male cowbird is the only black 
bird with a brown head in the United 
States; the female is a dull gray color. 

The brush turkey or mould builder 
of Australia has a complete coat of 
feathers when hatched and is able to 
fly almost immediately. 

*  *  & 

The legs of penguins are enclosed in 
the skin of the body thus making their 
walk slow and clumsy. 

The tongue of the African chameleon 
is longer than its whole body. 

Though there are over 500 different 
species of hummingbirds, the only one 
you are likely to see east of Texas and 
the Rockies is the ruby-throat. 

ok oo 


The garden dormouse of Europe is 
the only living mammal that can shed 
its tail like a lizard in order to make 
its escape. 

* ok  & 

The word giraffe means “the one who 

moves swiftly.” 


Book Reviews 


A HOME FOR WOODY 
By Ivah Green 


95 pages. Illustrated with many 
black and white photographs. Pub- 
lished by Adelard-Schuman, Inc., 
404 Fourth Avenue, New York; 
1956. Price $2.50. 


A HOME FOR WOODY is aimed at 
youngsters in the 8-12 age bracket. As 
such, its purpose is to acquaint chil- 
dren with the known facts about the 
life history of this beautiful species of 
American waterfowl as well as outline 
what steps might be taken to provide 
living quarters for these birds. 

Youngsters, with their general con- 
suming interest in material relating to 
nature, should find this book informa- 
tive, instructive, and entertaining. The 
author presents the main biological 
factors about wood ducks and _ their 
habitat, weaving in management tech- 
niques as the story progresses. 

The final chapter, “You Can Help the 
Woodies,” should stimulate a nest-box- 
building urge in most of its young 
readers. Throughout their nesting 
range, biologists agree, wood ducks are 
faced with a serious shortage of na- 
tural nesting sites in hollow tree cavi- 


See “Book Review”’—Page 4 
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Book Review 
(Continued from Page Three) 


ties. A significant means of alleviating 
this shortage is through the construc- 
tion and erection of nest boxes. 

But just any sort of a nesting box 
will not do. Although a properly con- 
structed box is neither expensive or in- 
tricate, there are certain standards that 
must be incorporated to make the 
boxes attractive and useable for wood 
ducks to nest and incubate their eggs. 
Plans are given for various types of 
acceptable boxes and the few simple 
rules for the placement of the boxes 
are included. 


FISHES: A GUIDE TO FAMILIAR 
AMERICAN SPECIES 


By Herbert S. Zim and 
Hurst H. Shoemaker 


160 pages. Illustrated profusely 
with color sketches. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Rockefeller Center, New York 

20, New York; 1956. Price $1.00 for 

paper covers, $1.95 in cloth. 

This is the latest addition to the 
Golden Nature Guide of Simon and 
Schuster. The pocket-sized book is in- 
tended primarily as a guide to fishes 
as living animals and hence attempts 
to include most of the common fresh- 
and-salt-water fishes of North Ameri- 
can waters. 

Illustrations accompany most of the 
many species of fish that are discussed. 
Each species designation is followed 
by a short description and notes about 
the predominate identifying features, 
natural habitats, and economic impor- 
tance. 

The book is made even more useful 


and complete by the inclusion of sev- 


eral informative sections on the ex- 
ternal and internal structures of fish, 
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their origins and development, fishing, 
and conservation. 


* * € 


AN INTRODUCTON TO 
ORNITHOLOGY 


by George J. Wallace 

443 pages. Illustrated with many 

black and white photographs, maps, 

and figures. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 11, New York; 1955. Price 

$8.00. 

According to the publisher, this is 
the only book now available that treats 
the whole field of ornithology in vir- 
tually all its aspects. Such aspects of 
the bird’s life as external and _ inter- 
nal features, sense organs, annual cy- 
cles of courtship and mating, migra- 
tion, distribution, and food habits are 


described and discussed. Man’s concern. 


with the economic reiativns of birds 
and with their conservaii'* also is 
treated fully. 

A separate -section give ,a_ brief 


classification of all the birds of the 
world, including the number of species 
in, and the distribution of, each family. 
A history of fossil birls, a chapter on 
ornithological methods, and the back- 
ground and current data on bird watch- 
ing is included in this section. 

The text is illustrated with 180 photo- 
graphs and drawings and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography is provided. 


Participation Deadline Near 


For Conservation Reserve 


Landowners wishing to make appli- 
cation or sign contracts for wildlife 
practices under the Conservation Re- 
serve section of the Soil Bank Act 
should do so soon, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. The 
deadline for participating in the pro- 
gram for the current year has been ex- 
tended by recent Agriculture Depart- 
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ment action to April 15 from the origi- 
nal closing date of March 15. 

Payments for wildlife conservation 
projects undertaken as part of the Con- 
servation Reserve are the same as 
those for any other permitted conserva- 
tion practices, in this program. A farm- 
er can receive up to 80 per cent of what 
it costs him to establish permanent 
vegetative cover for soil protection; 
treating farm land to permit the use 
of legumes and grasses for soil im- 
provements; setting out trees or 
shrubs; building dams, pits or ponds in 
order to protect cover crops or to hold 
irrigation water; and protecting wild- 
life, either by cover, water and marsh 
management, or dam and pond con- 
Struction. 

A landowner also receives an annual 
rental for his land throughout the con- 
tract periods, which range from 3 to 
5 years for land already in approved 
vegetative cover; 5 to 10 years where 
vegetative cover is to be established; 
and 10 to 15 years where land is to be 
planted in trees. 

The three specific practices that may 
be carried out under the Conservation 
Reserve for the benefit of fish and 
game are: G-1, establishment and man- 
agement of cover beneficial to wildlife; 
G-2, water and marsh management to 
benefit wildlife and fish; and G-3, con- 
struction of dams or ponds for fish. 

Lands eligible for inclusion in the 
Conservation Reserve are those used in 
crop production, including crops which 
do not require annual tillage, such as 
tame hay. Non-cropland used for pas- 
ture, land already in the Acreage Re- 
serve section of the Soil Bank and Fed- 
eral property do not qualify. 

Local county agricultural committees 
can give interested landowners com- 
plete information about the wildlife 
practices, applications for participation 
in the program, and the assistance 
available. 
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